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REPORT 


ON  THE 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Norris,  Michigan,  October  20,  1877. 

Sir  : la  accordance  with  your  instructions,  based  upon  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  1,  1872,  setting  apart  the  Yellowstone  Na. 
tional  Park,  and  providing  for  the  management  thereof,  I have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report. 

Upon  receipt  of  my  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  said  park 
I appointed  Mr.  J.  C.  McCartney,  the  pioneer  proprietor  of  the  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  Hotel,  resident  assistant.  I soon  after  published  in 
the  Norris  Suburban,  (a  newspaper  widely  circulated  in  the  West,)  a 
copy  of  the  act  dedicating  the  park,  your  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
management,  notice  of  my  own  and  my  assistant’s  appointments,  and  a 
spirited  appeal  to  my  old  mountain  comrades,  tourists,  and  the  general 
public,  to  assist  in  checking  vandalism  in  the  wonder  land,  sending 
hundreds  of  extra  copies  to  presses  and  parties  in  the  West. 

As  a practical  mode  of  attracting  general  attention  I also  had  a large 
number  of  spirited  cautions  against  fire  and  depredations  in  the  park 
printed  upon  durable  cloth  and  affixed  to  trees,  and  otherwise  at  promi- 
nent points  of  interest  therein  and  the  adjacent  places  of  resort. 

1 also,  in  the  Suburban  and  other  sheets,  regularly  published  items 
of  interest  relating  to  my  explorations  in  the  park  and  the  routes 
thereto. 

The  published  reports  of  Langford.  Everts,  Hayden,  myself,  and  oth- 
ers having  more  clearly  demonstrated  the  existence  of  matchless  won- 
ders within  the  park  than  any  direct  or  practical  route  of  reaching  it,  t 
I sought  to  explore  a new  one  by  ascending  the  Yellowstone  Eiver,  its 
natural  outlet. 

Leaving  Washington  in  April,  and  Norris  in  May,  passed  the  Sacred 
Calumet  or  Pipe-stone  quarry  of  Dakota  en  route  to  Bismarck.  Thence, 
after  unusual  delays  upon  steamboat  ascending  the  Missouri,  reached 
Fort  Buford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  June  18.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Government,  the  public,  and  the  present  popularity  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone route  to  the  National  Park,  Commodore  Coulson  failed  to 
secure  contract  for  the  immense  Government  transportation  thereon. 
He  thus  hauled  off  the  Josephine,  the  first  boat  of  recent  years  to  as- 
cend the  Yellowstone,  which,  in  1875,  reached  the  highest  point  yet  at- 
tained, at  Baker’s  battle-field  near  the  mouth  of  Clark’s  Fork ; the  Far 
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West,  which  carried  the  wounded  after  Custer’s  aud  Reno’s  defeat  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horu  River,  in  1876,  the  intrepid  Captain 
Grant  Marsh,  commanding  on  both  occasions;  and  also  other  boats 
and  officers  fitted  or  qualified  for  the  trade. 

This  left  the  Yellowstone  Transportation  Company  with  a totally  in- 
adequate supply  of  necessary  light  draught  powerful  steamboats,  or 
officers  of  experience  on  that  route. 

I am  explicit  upon  this  point,  as  the  all-important  one,  which,  after 
much  of  a season’s  unfortunate  experiment  of  running  huge,  loggy  Ohio 
aud  Mississippi  packets  upon  the  large  and  beautiful  but  unknown,  uni- 
formly rapid,  and  often  rocky  Yellowstone,  term  uated  in  an  amicable 
arrangement  by  which  much  of  the  immense  public  and  private  freight- 
age thereon  was  speedily  done  by  the  first-named  and  similar  boats  and 
officers. 

Despite  the  most  gentlemanly  treatment  by  the  officers  of  these  large 
boats,  so  annoying  became  the  delays  that  I left  Tongue  River  post,  with 
two  comrades,  upon  Indian  horses  captured  at  General  Miles’s  Rosebud 
fight,  ascending  the  Yellowstone  on  the  north  bank  to  the  Big  Horn,  and 
up  the  latter  and  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Custer’s  field,  at  disinterment  of 
the  officers’  remains.  Thence  returned  to  the  Yellowstoue,  and,  through 
terrible  storms  of  rain  and  hail,  ascended  it  to  and  through  the  Snowy 
Gate  of  the  mountains,  Bottler’s  Park,  and  the  secoud  canon  to  the  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  in  the  National  Park. 

Thence  made  a brief  visit  to  Forts  Ellis  aud  Bozeman  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  leading  military  officers  and  citizens  in  relation  to  invalids 
and  tourists  at  the  bathing-springs,  and,  securing  an  outfit,  returned  to 
Bottler’s. 

Anxious  to  explore  the  nearly  unknown  northern  portions  of  the  park 
and  its  approaches,  I crossed  to  Emigrant  and  over  the  basaltic  terraces 
bordering  a chain  of  lakes  to  Fitzgerald’s  lonely  ranch,  at  the  foot  of 
Dome  Mountain. 

Near  these  lakes,  the  basaltic  terraces  back  of  Bottler’s  and  in  Trail 
Creek  Pass  are  long,  often  parallel,  lines  of  small  rude  stone  heaps,  and 
near  the  latter  many  mining  shafts  and  drifts  of  some  prehistoric  race  for 
a rare,  wavy,  ornamental  rock,  the  first  evidence  of  ancient  mining  dis- 
covered in  these  regions.  From  their  adjacent  burial-cairns,  discovered 
by  me  in  1870,  specimens  of  this  rock,  arrow  heads,  and  other  itnple. 
meuts  and  tools  of  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  were  found  and  sent  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  hoping  for  future  interesting  explorations. 

The  mountain  snows  were  unusually  deep  and  slow  in  melting,  but 
by  following  an  ancient  game  and  Sheepeater  Indian  trail  some  miles 
from  aud  at  least  2,000  feet  above  the  river  in  the  second  canon,  I crossed 
Dome  Mountain,  descending  to  the  river  opposite  Cinnabar  Mountain. 
Thence  ascended  the  valley,  passed  several  active  and  the  crumbling 
craters  and  cones  of  countless  extiuct  hot  springs,  often  capping  the 
basaltic  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  like  (save  a more  yellow  tinge 
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in  weathering)  the  most  ancient  and  elevated  of  those  at  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  and  doubtless  of  a common  age  and  character,  to  Gardiner 
River  and  Bear  Gulch.  The  latter  enters  the  Yellowstone  through  a 
yawning  chasm,  deep,  through  the  hot  springs  formation  and  basaltic 
lava,  into  the  underlying  gold-bearing  rocks,  upon  a lode  in  which  four 
miles  up  the  gulch  (probably  just  without  the  park)  is  an  excellent 
arrastra  amid  promising  lodes  and  placers.  The  initial  point  of  the  park 
boundaries  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner  Rivers  is 
in  a deep  eroded  valley,  elevated  but  a few  feet  above  their  rocky  beds, 
a good  permanent  starting-point  for  survey  of  the  boundary -line,  which 
is  excellent  for  a few  miles  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  to  the  west,  but 
to  the  east  it  soon  enters  and  continues  along  a towering,  most  of  the 
year  snowy,  range,  gashed  from  one  to  three  thousaud  feet  deep  by  Bear 
Gulch,  Crevice,  Slough,  and  Soda  Butte  Creeks,  and  their  eroded  side 
canons.  A narrow  belt  near  their  mouths  within  and  much  more  with- 
out the  park  contains  probably  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  other  valuable  minerals,  amid  basaltic  buried  petrified  forests  of 
matchless  wood  opal,  amethyst,  chalcedony,  &c. 

These  I explored,  as  also  the  mining-camps  at  heads  of  the  Little 
Rosebud  and  Clark’s  Fork,  (the  latter  giving  name  to  the  whole  mining 
region,)  and  in  pursuance  of  a long-cherished  desire  sought  a pass 
thence  through  the  Big  Horn  or  Shoshone  Sierra  Range  to  the  main 
Yellowstone  below. 

Failing  on  my  route  up  to  find  a guide  or  even  a comrade  from  the 
Crow  Indian  agency  from  below,  I now  employed  Mr.  Adam  Miller  to 
guide  me  from  above  down  the  Little  Rosebud. 

Quickly  crossing  a sharp  divide  fully  S, 000  feet  high  and  from  his  mining- 
camp  at  the  head  of  Soda  Butte  Creek,  we  in  four  miles  descended  to 
about  7,000  feet  at  the  famous  Red  Trout  Lake.  This  is  the  head  of  Slue 
Creek  running  south  into  the  East  Fork,  thence  in  the  same  park  with- 
out an  intervening  ridge  to  the  head  of  the  Little  Rosebud  or  Stillwater 
running  northerly  into  the  main  Yellowstone.  We  found  neither  falls, 
narrow  canons,  nor  other  serious  impediments ; in  fact,  the  descent  and 
pass  many  miles  through  the  main  divide  so  unexpectedly  favorable,  that 
I decided  to  return  through  and  complete  its  exploration  en  route  home, 
after  tour  of  the  park. 

But  before  returning  we  ascended  a snowy  peak  of  the  main  divide 
near  the  pass,  and  August  2 got  an  open,  clear  view  of  the  Slue  Creek 
Valley,  both  of  the  Yellowstones  near  their  forks,  Tower  Creek  Falls, 
and  Mouut  Washburn  looming  grandly  in  the  southern  background.  To 
the  north  a deep,  narrow,  but  direct  and  apparently  fine  open  pass  con- 
necting Slough  Creek  with  the  Rosebud,  and  through  the  last  crest  of  the 
range  to  the  treeless  foot-hills,  and  timber-fringed  valleys  of  the  Rosebud 
Stillwater,  and  main  Yellowstone  beyond  the  Crow  Indian  agency",  to 
limit  of  the  horizon  in  the  dark  Bull  Mountain. 

After  finding  that  my  injury  at  Tower  Falls  would  compel  my  return 
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down  the  river  iu  a boat,  I employed  Mr.  Miller  to  explore  the  pass 
thoroughly,  and  report  promptly  and  fully,  which  the  unexpected  Indian 
raid  has  prevented,  in  time  for  this  report.  But  I retain  great  confidence 
that  this  pass,  cutting  off,  as  it  does,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  dis- 
tance and  several  canons  and  mountain-spurs  along  the  Upper  Yellow- 
stone, will  prove,  to  at  least  the  East  and  Clark’s  Forks  mining  regions, 
much  if  not  all  of  the  year,  exceedingly  valuable,  if  only  for  pack-trains, 
with  strong  promise  of  a wagon-route  during  at  least  the  summer.  This, 
iu  addition  to  ordinary  traffic,  would  give  tourists  a direct  route  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  past  the  Crow  agency,  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  and  valuable  mines  through  the  petrified  for- 
ests to  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  great  central  point  of  the 
“wonder  land.” 

Descended  the  Soda  Butte,  East  Fork,  and  main  river  to  near  Trail 
Creek  Pass  below  Bottler’s,  to  meet  General  Sherman,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Hot  Spring  Creek,  near  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone.  Anxious 
to  explore  a route  between  the  Grand  Canon  and  Mount  Washburn,  I 
started  alone  at  daybreak,  pushing  rapidly  to  Tower  Falls.  There  the 
roar  of  waters,  with  fumes  of  sulphur  from  the  Grand  Canon,  frightened 
my  horse  to  backing  and  the  breaking  of  a stirrup-strap,  hurling  me 
headlong  through  a clump  of  service-bushes  many  feet  down  a precipice 
upon  the  jagged  lava-rocks  below,  breaking  compass,  watch,  and  field- 
glass,  and  rendering  me  temporarily  insensible.  Though  partially  re- 
covered before  arrival  of  the  General  and  party,  the  injury  to  my  nearly 
broken  neck  and  back,  my  arm,  and  an  old  shoulder-wound,  was  so  severe 
as  to  compel  my  most  reluctant  return  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

Greatly  benefited  by  two  days’  bathing  there,  I was  with  great  diffi- 
culty enabled  to  reach  Bottler’s,  and  thence  in  a small  Mackinaw  boat 
descended  the  river  through  the  Gate  of  the  mountains,  and  some  400 
miles  to  the  steamboat  Far  West,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  and 
upon  her  to  Bismarck  ; thence  returned  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Duluth,  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Detroit,  thence  to  my  subur- 
ban home,  after  nearly  four  months  of  constant,  toilsome,  and  often  dan- 
gerous travel,  and  am  still  suffering  from,  I fear,  a permanent  injury  to 
my  shoulder  and  spine. 

I heard  the  first  tidings  of  Gibbon’s  fight  at  the  Big  Horn,  the  Hez 
Perces  raid  into  the  Geyser  Basin,  and  first  massacre  of  tourists  in  the 
Park,  at  Duluth,  and  still  later  of  the  burning  of  Henderson's  ranch, 
the  bridges,  and  killing  of  other  tourists  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

From  General  Sherman’s  extremely  weak  escort  of  only  five  men,  be- 
side a like  number  of  my  citizen  comrades,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  incursion  of  the  Indians  so  closely  behind  him,  nor  did  others. 
Even  after,  as  is  now  known,  the  Kez  Perces  were  slaughtering  tourists 
at  the  Geyser  Basin,  no  tidings  had  reached  my  assistant  at  the  Mam- 
moth Springs,  who  then  wrote  me  that  tourists  were  pressing  on  to  the 
falls,  believing  the  Indians  were  descending  Snake  River.  He  sub- 
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sequently  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead, 
narrowly  escaping  with  his  life  after  loss  of  his  horses,  buildings,  &c. 

Deeply  as  I regret  ray  absence,  I was,  even  aside  from  my  injury, 
in  no  situation  to  have  rendered  very  material  additional  assistance,  as 
I was  totally  without  park  police,  or  personal  escort,  authority  to  raise, 
or  funds  to  pay  for  them,  or  even  an  official  salary,  obligation  to,  or  ex- 
pectation of  a prolonged  stay  in  the  park  this  year.  I understood  my 
season’s  duties  to  be  exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  a new  pass 
to  the  East  Fork,  arousing  public  sentiment  against  destruction  of 
auimals  and  wonders  in  the  park,  with  a rapid  review  of  it,  for  the  latest 
knowledge  attainable  for  intelligently  recommending  practical  legisla- 
tion and  rules  for  its  future  management.  This,  despite  all  obstacles 
and  mishaps,  I have  mainly  accomplished. 

The  portion  of  the  park  which  I failed  to  review  this  season  is  that 
well  known  to  myself  and  others  ; much  of  what  I did  visit,  little  known, 
and  yet  a knowledge  of  it  necessary  for  appropriate  legislation.  I also 
deem  my  exploration  of  the  pass  to  the  Little  Rosebud  and  the  entire 
length  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  by  boat  or  on  horseback,  as  being  to 
myself  and  the  public,  for  many  reasons,  extremely  valuable. 

The  location,  size,  and  general  features  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  its  two  old  routes  of  approach,  are,  from  many  public  and 
private  accounts,  so  well  understood  as  to  require  few  comments,  other 
than  all  admit  the  existence  there  of  an  unrivaled  concentration  of 
wonders,  ard  also  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  promptly  setting  it  apart 
as  a permanent  health  and  pleasure  resort,  and  placing  it  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interior  Department.  They,  however,  with  equal  unanimity 
press  the  necessity  for  additional  legislation,  and  especially  for  speedy 
appropriation  of  funds  to  survey  and  plainly  and  permanently  mark  its 
boundaries,  and  also  salary  of  a superintendent  to  justify  his  residence 
there,  and  efforts  to  protect  the  wonders,  open  roads,  and  assist  tourists 
with  information  and  guidance. 

When  returning  from  a fruitless  effort  to  reach  the  geysers  in  spring 
of  1870,  I at  Bottler’s  met  Adam  Miller,  who  after  subsidence  of  the 
floods  which  had  disabled  my  comrade  aud  forced  our  return,  ascended 
the  main  river  and  East  Fork,  and  discovered  the  Soda  Butte  and  Clark’s 
Fork  mines. 

This  was  months  in  advance  of  Washburn,  Doan,  and  comrades,  the 
first  iu  any  sense  official  explorers  of  the  park,  and  nearly  two  years 
before  it  was  legally  declared  such,  and  yet  during  all  this  intervening 
time  (save  when  temporarily  driven  out  by  Indians  or  starvation)  him- 
self and  other  occupants  of  these  mines  have  labored  in  utter  ignorance 
of  whether  they  were  living  under  the  usual  regulations  of  mining 
camps,  or  trespassers  upon  a national  pleasure-park. 

There  is  now  one  valuable  argentiferous  galena-smelter,  owned  by 
spirited  Montana  capitalists,  aud  some  thirty  or  forty  resident  gold- 
placer  miners  in  this  annoying  situation. 
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Besides,  the  laws  aud  customs  of  our  people  are  too  well  established 
in  reference  to  mines  and  miners  to  anticipate  revenues  or  assistance 
from  them,  other  than  perhaps  construction  of  a substantial  highway 
and  bridges,  where,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  superintendent 
of  the  park  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Should  these  mines  develop  as  they  now  promise  these  improvements 
can  doubtless  be  secured,  thus  greatly  counterbalancing  the  aunoyauce 
of  a fifty-mile  line  of  ordinary  traffic  through  even  the  border  of  the 
park.  But  the  entire  character  of  ownership  and  development  of  all 
these  mining  interests  are  so  dissimilar  to  the  anomalous  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  tor  the  management  of  a wild  national  pleasure- 
resort,  that  antagonism  and  annoyance  so  arises  and  increases  at  every 
phase  of  their  contact  that  the  permanent  good  of  both  absolutely  re- 
quires a speedy  survey  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  followed  by  either 
a recession  or  special  rules  for  management  of  these,  probably  the  only 
valuable  mines  that  will  ever  be  found  even  partially  within  the  park. 

As  C.  J.  Barrouette  had,  at  great  danger  and  expense,  constructed  a 
bridge  at  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone,  where  indispensable  for  access  to 
the  mines  or  of  travel  in  much  of  the  park,  and  J.  C.  McCartney  had, 
with  much  expense  and  cost,  constructed  hotel,  bath,  and  other  accom- 
modations at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  many  mouths  before  the  setting 
off  of  the  park,  and  have  constantly  and  more  beneficially  to  the  public 
than  to  themselves  held  peaceable  possession  of  them  until  the  recent 
Indian  raid,  it  seems  but  fair  they  should  either  be  paid  a reasonable 
remuneration  for  surrender  of  their  improvements,  if  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, (which  I do  not  recommend,)  or  allowed  a fair  preference  in 
securing  ten  or  twenty  years’  leases  for  bridge  and  hotel  rights  at  their 
respective  localities. 

These  are  all  the  permanent  occupants  or  improvements,  in  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  mining  interests  within  the  park;  the  rude 
cabins,  corralls,  &c.,  of  ranchmen  upon  the  East  Fork  and  Soda  Butte, 
should,  without  expense,  be  utilized  by  the  Government  in  leases  for 
like  purposes.  There  should  also  be  ten  or  twenty  years’  leases  for  hotel 
accommodations  at  each  of  the  Fire  Hole  Basins,  the  Great  Falls,  and 
foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  with  yacht  and  ferry  license  at  the  latter 
place. 

The  early  interesting  aud  truthful  reports  of  Professors  Hayden,  Com- 
stock, and  others  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  geysers  and  other  hot-springs 
and  salzas,  with  their  snowy  white,  or  beautifully-tinted  and  scalloped 
borders  and  terraces,  elsewhere  unequaled  by  nature,  and  inimitable  by 
art,  still  fails  in  description  of  the  Lion,  Lioness,  and  many  other  gey- 
sers then  unknown,  and  being  constantly  discovered  by  myself  and 
others.  Besides,  as  then  conjectured  and  now  known,  although  uniform 
and  permanent  in  general  character,  there  are  constant  and  often  great 
changes  in  the  volume  of  water,  power,  and  periods  of  eruption  and 
repose  of  many  of  the  geysers,  as  well  as  in  their  birth,  growth,  deca- 
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dence,  death,  and  decay.  This  is  especially  evident  at  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  the  crumbling  and  all-eroding  effects  of  the  elements,  addiug 
the  halo  of  ceaseless  contrast  and  change  to  the  other  weird  wonders 
of  the  u fairy  land.” 

This  assures  constant  interest  in  new  view  and  description  of  and 
anxiety  to  revisit  it,  especially  by  those  benefited  by  bathing  in  any  of 
the  countless  medicinal  springs. 

The  lamentable  Indian  raid,  burning  of  houses,  bridges,  and  massacre 
of  innocent  tourists  within  the  park,  soon  after  my  leaving  there,  is  as 
anomalous  as  unexpected  ; the  first,  and  probably  the  last  of  the  kind, 
as  it  is  wholly  aside  from  all  Indian  routes,  and  only  chosen  in  the  des- 
peration of  retreat  by  the  Nez  Perces,  who  have  acquired  sufficient  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity  to  at  least  overpower  their  pagan  superstitious 
fear  of  earthly  fire-hole  basins  and  brimstone  pits. 

Doubtless  many  interesting  specimens  of  opalized  wood,  chalcedony 
crystals,  &c.,  have,  without  serious  injury  to  the  park,  been  removed 
therefrom  ro  the  public  and  private  museums  or  cabinets  of  the  world, 
greatly  adding  to  a correct  knowledge  of,  and  desire  to  visit,  the  match- 
less u wonder  land.” 

But  millions  of  specimens  have  beeu  obtained  by  the  grossest  vandal- 
ism ; many  of  the  inimitable  scalloped  cones  and  tnrbaned  borders  of 
geysers,  salzas,  and  springs,  specimens  of  centuries  of  nature’s  match- 
less handiwork,  demolished  for  mere  fragments  which,  as  such,  were  not 
worth — and  often  not  carried  away.  Careless  use  of  fire  has  also  de- 
stroyed vast  groves  of  timber,  seriously  increasing  the  necessity  and 
adding  to  the  cost  of  constructing  roads  and  bridle-paths. 

Owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  park,  deep  amid  snowy  mountains,  and 
the  superstitious  awe  of  the  roaring  cataracts,  sulphur  pools,  and  spout- 
ing geysers  over  the  surrounding  pagan  Indians,  they  seldom  visit  it, 
and  only  a few  harmless  Sheep-eater  hermits,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  ever  resided  there,  and  even  they  now  vanished.  Hence  in  no 
other  portion  of  the  West  or  of  the  world  was  there  such  an  abundance 
of  elk,  moose,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  and  other  beautiful  and  valuable 
animals,  fish  and  fowl,  nor  as  ignorant,  or  as  fearless  of  and  easily 
slaughtered  by  man  as  in  this  secluded  and  unknown  park  but  seven 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  larger  animals  would  stupidly  gaze  at  man 
stalking  erect  as  an  added  wonder  in  the  “ wonder-land  ” until  too  often 
wantonly  slaughtered,  while  the  utter  want  of  salary  prevented  my  worthy 
predecessor,  Hon.  2L  P.  Langford,  from  residing  there  or  seriously 
checking. 

From  the  unquestioned  fact  that  over  2,01)0  hides  of  the  huge  Rocky 
Mountain  elk,  nearly  as  many  each  of  the  big-horn  deer  and  antelope, 
and  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  moose  and  bison  were  taken  out  of  the 
park  in  spring  of  1875,  probably  7,000,  or  an  annual  average  of  1,000  of 
them,  and  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  each  of  these  other  animals 
have  been  thus  killed  since  its  discovery  in  1870. 
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As  comparatively  few  of  them  were  slain  for  food,  but  mostly  for  their 
pelts  and  tongues,  often  run  down  on  snow-shoes  and  tomahawked 
when  their  carcasses  were  least  valuable,  and  merely  strychnine-poisoned 
for  wolf  or  wolverine  bait,  the  amount  of  most  wholesome,  nutritious, 
and  delicious  food  thus  wantonly  destroyed  is  simply  incalculable. 

My  appeals  to  the  hunter  mountaineers  have  been  quite  uniformly 
met  with  the  frank  avowal  that  while  Government  provided  no  one  to 
protect  its  animals  and  wonders,  nearly  all  of  them  alike  slaughtered  and 
vandalized ; that  with  a firm  business  effort  of  a superintendent  and 
assistants  to  protect,  all  will  abstain  or  find  it  too  hot  to  long  remain 
there — and  I believe  them.  For  with  all  their  faults  and  peculiarities  is 
blended  an  enviable  standard  of  truth,  honor,  and  genuine  pride  in 
their  own  reputations  and  that  of  the  matchless  wonders  of  their 
mountain  homes,  which,  by  manly  treatment  and  proper  rules  uniformly 
enforced,  would  render  them  its  steadfast  protectors  instead  of  ruthless 
despoilers. 

With  the  best-informed  mountaineers,  I deem  the  game  in  most  of 
the  park,  especially  along  the  main  routes  of  travel,  as  too  much  deci. 
mated  to  justify  extra  efforts  for  its  protection  west  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  River,  and  Grand  Canon.  But  the  wild  eastern  portion  between 
them  and  the  impassable  snowy  crests  of  the  Shoshone  Sierra,  or  Yel- 
lowstone range,  from  the  base,  say  thirty  miles,  along  the  East  Fork  of 
the  Yellowstone  south,  say  fifty  miles,  to  apex  of  a triangle  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  contains  fewer  prominent  wonders  and  more  large  valuable 
game  animals  than  other  portion  of  the  park  or  of  the  mountains. 

Here  is  still  a herd  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  of  the  curly, 
nearly  black  bison,  or  mountain  buffalo,  with  thousands  of  elk,  deer, 
moose,  antelope,  bighorn  and  woolly  sheep,  beaver,  and  other  beautiful 
and  rare  animals  valuable  for  food,  pelts  and  furs,  while,  inclosed  by  im- 
passable natural  barriers  elsewhere,  only  during  the  deep  snows  of  winter 
occasionally  visit  the  deep-sheltered  grassy  valley  of  the  East  Fork — from 
two  to  five  miles  wide. 

There  two  or  three  spirited,  intelligent  herdsmen  might  (in  addition 
to  profitably  rearing  domestic  animals)  also  thoroughly  protect  and,  by 
capture  of  the  young,  gradually  domesticate  any  desired  number  of  them. 

These,  by  practical  rearing,  and  by  sale  of  the  young  to  zoologists 
throughout  the  world,  and  by  judicious  slaughter  and  sale  of  their  flesh, 
pelts,  and  furs,  and  also  of  those  still  wild,  might  render  them  perma- 
nently attractive  and  profitable  to  the  park  and  to  the  nation  in  its 
management.  That  this  is  not  visionary,  but  eminently  practical,  the 
herds  of  Major  Pease  and  others,  of  bison,  elk,  deer,  and  woolly  sheep, 
mainly  originally  captured  in  the  park  and  now  roaming  peacefully 
with  domestic  animals  without  inclosure,  fodder,  or  other  care  the  whole 
year,  is  proof  beyond  cavil  or  doubt. 

By  proper  laws  and  leases  the  rocky  islets  of  Alaska  produce  a fair 
and  reliable  revenue  from  the  skins  of  the  arctic  seal,  when  elsewhere 
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practically  extinct;  why  not  thus  utilize  a waste  corner  of  our — in  size, 
elevation,  and  wonders  unrivalled — National  Park  by  timely  protection 
of  our  rarest  animals,  our  national  bird  of  valor,  and  our  matchless 
speckeled  trout? 

Surely  they  might  here  prove  a perpetual  attraction  to  the  eye,  under 
proper  regulations,  to  the  chase,  and  their  flesh  judiciously  slaughtered, 
to  the  palate  of  the  countless  health  and  pleasure  seekers,  when  else- 
where unknown,  save  in  the  natural  histories  of  extinct  species. 
Within  a decade  the  buffalo,  the  bison,  aud,  in  fact,  the  most  of  these 
larger  animals  will  be  extinct  or  extremely  rare  elsewhere  in  the 
Dnited  States  ; and  if  our  people  are  ever  to  preserve  living  specimens 
of  our  most  beautiful,  interesting,  and  valuable  animals,  here , in  their 
native  forests  and  glens  of  this  lofty  cliff  aud  snow  encircled  “ wonder- 
land,” is  the  place  and  now  the  time  to  do  it. 

A pressing  necessity  is  the  construction  of  a wagon-road  from  the 
Mammoth  Hot-Springs,  via  the  Canon  Falls  aud  cascades  of  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Gardiner  River,  Tower  Falls,  Mount  Washburn  Cascades, 
Yellowstone  Falls  and  Lake,  and  to  the  Fire-hole  Basins,  to  where  the 
Nez  Perces  recently  entered  the  park  upon  the  road  from  Henry’s  Lake. 

This,  in  a distance  of  something  less  than  a hundred  miles  would  con- 
nect nearly  all  the  main  points  of  interest  within  the  park,  the  two  old 
entrances  at  their  termini,  a new  one  through  the  Togwa'tee  Pass  and 
Wind  River  Yalley,  as  proposed  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Jones  and  Prof.  Theo. 
B.  Comstock  in  the  interesting  and  valuable  report  of  their  explorations 
of  1873,  aud  also  my  proposed  one  from  near  the  forks  of  the  Yellow- 
stone to  the  Stillwater  and  navigable  portion  of  the  Yellowstone. 

There  is  also  necessity  for  speedy  construction  of  a bridle-path 
through  the  pass  from  the  Little  Rosebud  or  Stillwater  to  the  Clark’s 
Fork  and  Soda  Butte  Mines,  thence  through  the  petrified  forests,  from 
Amethyst  Mountain  to  Pelican  Creek  and  foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake, 
thence  around  it,  with  a branch  to  the  Shoshone  Lake,  Geyser  Basin, 
and  old  Faithful  Geyser  in  the  Upper  Fire-hole  Basin. 

Also  a very  important  bridle-path  cut  off  by  the  route  which  I ex- 
plored in  1875,  from  the  forks  of  the  Firehole  via  Gibbou’s  Fork,  Canon, 
Falls,  Red  Geyser  Basin  and  Pass,  and  the  falls  of  the  Gardiner  River,  to 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  As  of  these  roads  aud  bridle-paths,  only 
the  miners  (which  I hope  to  arrange  with  them  to  construct  aud  repair 
from  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone)  cross  the  main  river,  no  long,  but 
many  short,  and  some  tolerably  elevated,  bridges  will  be  required;  but 
some  long  causeways,  especially  in  the  miry,  often  nearly  impassable,  Up- 
per Firehole  Yalley,  much  earth  and  little  rock  excavation.  Timber 
and  rock  material  usually  abundant,  and  plain  but  substantial  improve- 
ments,  with  the  all-important  practical  selection  of  routes  not  neces- 
sarily very  expensive. 

The  necessity  is  evident  for  an  appropriation  to  survey  the  boundaries, 
and  continue  explorations  of  the  park,  construction  of  these  roads  and 
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bridle  paths,  and  salary  to  insure  a superintendent  of  energy  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  intrusted  with  discretiouary  power  to  under 
proper  restrictions,  manage  these  varied  and  important  interests  of  the 
nation  in  the  park. 

An  ambitious  scientific  signal-officer  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  or 
the  Geyser  Basin,  or  both,  might,  with  little  additional  duty  or  expense, 
greatly  aid  science  in  solving  many  interesting  and  practical  questions 
connected  with  the  origin,  character,  duration,  and  decadence  of  each  of 
these  various  classes  of  hot  springs,  the  degree  of  their  connection  with 
the  earth’s  internal  tires,  and  their  combined  influence  upon  the  climate 
of  the  park. 

Notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  great  length  of  this  first  general 
report  of  the  situation  of  the  park  since  its  legal  existence,  so  important 
to  its  development  and  enjoyment  is  the  opening  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  route,  that  I add  a brief  statement  of  what  I deem  practical  facts 
in  relation  thereto. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  serious  and  wide-spread  Indian  difficulties 
of  cost  and  duration  uncertain,  but  not  the  pending  military  necessities 
or  final  results,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  speedy  and 
permanent  opening  of  the  great  natural  Yellowstone  route  to  the  settled  ! 
portions  of  Montana  and  the  park,  of  the  feasibility  of  which  I have  all 
confidence,  fbr  the  following  reasons: 

The  Missouri,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  for  many  years  navigated 
most  of  the  season  to  Fort  Benton,  and  all  of  it  to  Carroll. 

From  a personal  knowledge  of  these  streams  many  years  ago — explo- 
rations of  most  of  both  of  them  in  1870  and  1875,  boating  the  whole  of 
the  Yellowstone  one  way,  part  of  it  the  other,  and  the  balance  upon 
horseback  this  season,  the  views  of  old  trappers  and  bull-boat  voyagers 
and  of  recent  steamboat  and  military  officers,  basis  for  accurate  conclu- 
sions certainly  equaled  by  few,  if  any,  and  excelled  by  no  man  living — 

I thus  view  their  relative  and  actual  merits  for  navigation.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Missouri  above  their  junction,  I deem  the  Yellowstone 
less  crooked  and  muddy,  with  a somewhat  narrower  channel  and  much 
firmer  banks,  a more  uniformly  rapid  current,  but  neither  falls  nor  long 
and  heavy  rapids  as  has  the  Missouri  below  the  gate  of  the  mountains, 
usually  carrying  nearly  as  much  water,  and  often,  though  not  always, 
(from  higher  snowy  mountains,)  boating  stage  later  in  the  season;  bluff 
and  bar  impediments  to  navigation  more  rocky  and  changeless,  aud 
hence  soon  better  known,  avoided,  or  permanently  improved. 

With  moderate  appropriation  for  removal  of  huge  bowlders  in  the 
Wolf,  Buffalo,  aud  a few  other  rapids,  aud  with  the  convenient  rock 
and  timber  obstructing  a few  side  shutes,  powerful  light  draught  steam- 
boats, like  the  Josephine  or  Far  West,  can  with  safety  and  profit  run 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  season  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn. 

Boats  like  the  Rosebud  could  ascend  to  at  least  Baker’s  battle-field, 
and,  with  further  improvements  of  the  channel,  and  perhaps  a smaller, 
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yet  serviceable,  class  of  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stillwater,  if  uot, 
indeed,  to  Benson’s  Landing,  at  the  very  gate  of  the  mountains,  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  in  the  park.  This  landing  is 
but  twenty-two  miles  by  the  open  Bozeman  Pass  and  excellent  road 
from  Fort  Ellis  at  the  head  of  the  fertile  Gallatin  Valley,  extending  to 
the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  and  central  point  of  the  valuable 
mines  and  valleys  of  Montana.  Hence,  even  liberal  appropriations  for 
improvement  of  the  Yellowstone  would  be  annually  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  cost  of  transportation  alone  to  an  entire  chain  of  forts, 
besides  speedily  assuring  a border  of  prosperous  settlements,  (save  upon 
the  Crow  reservation,  and  ere  long  that  also,)  and  permanently  solving 
the  Indian  question,  through  the  very  heart  of  their  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  game  regions. 

The  permanent  opening  of  this  great  natural  route  from  the  north  and 
east,  and  the  assured  extension  of  the  Northern  Utah  Road  into  at  least 
the  Snake  River  Valley  from  the  south,  will  develop  rivalry  in  excur- 
sion-tickets from  all  the  important  cities  of  the  nation,  inviting  teeming 
throngs  of  tourists  to  the  bracing  air,  the  healing  bathing-pools,  and 
matchless  beauties  of  the  “ wonder-land.” 

Whether  this  national  heritage  of  the  unique,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
marvelous,  somewhat  aided  by  art  and  judicious  management,  is  to  thus 
become  and  ever  remain  the  chosen  resort  of  the  student,  the  scientist, 
and  the  weary  and  worn  pilgrims  for  health  aud  pleasure  of  our  own 
and  other  lands,  or  be  given  up,  as  heretofore,  to  the  ruthless  vandalism 
of  all  comers,  depends  upon  the  tendering  or  withholding  of  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  the  guardians  of  our  nation’s  wealth  and  weal  without 
delay. 

P.  W.  Norris, 

Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Parle. 

Hon.  Carl  Sohurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior , Washington,  I).  C. 
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